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THE PRAGMATIC METHOD? 


_ principle of pragmatism, as we may call it, may be expressed 

in a variety of ways, all of them very simple. In the Popular 
Science Monthly for January, 1878, Mr. Charles 8. Peirce introduces 
it as follows: The soul and meaning of thought, he says, can never 
be made to direct itself towards anything but the production of belief, 
belief being the demicadence which closes a musical phrase in the 
symphony of our. intellectual life. Thought in movement has thus 
for its only possible motive the attainment of thought at rest. But 
when our thought about an object has found its rest in belief, then 
our action on the subject can firmly and safely begin. Beliefs, in 
short, are really rules for action; and the whole function of thinking 
is but one step in the production of habits of action. If there were 
any part of a thought that made no difference in the thought’s 
practical consequences, then that part would be no proper element 
of the thought’s significance. Thus the same thought may be clad 
in different words; but if the different words suggest no different 
conduct, they are but outer accretions, and have no part in the 
thought’s meaning. If, however, they determine conduct differ- 
ently, they are essential elements of the significance. Thus to de- 
velop a thought’s meaning we need only determine what conduct it 
is fitted to produce; that conduct is for us its sole significance. And 
the tangible fact at the root of all our thought-distinctions, however 
subtle, is that there is no one of them so fine as to consist in any- 
thing but a possible difference of practice. To attain perfect clear- 
ness in our thoughts of an object, then, we need only consider what 
effects of a conceivably practical kind the object may involve—what 
sensations we are to expect from it, and what reactions we must pre- 
pare. Our conception of these effects, then, is for us the whole of 


*The following address was originally delivered before the Philosophical 
Union of the University of California, on August 26, 1898, and was printed in 
The University Chronicle for September, 1898. It is reprinted here with a 
few omissions and with the author’s consent, on account of its intimate relation 
to current discussions.— EpITor. 
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our conception of the object, so far as that conception has positive 
significance at all. 

This is the principle of Peirce, the principle of pragmatism. I 
think myself that it should be expressed more broadly than Mr. 
Peirce expresses it. The ultimate test for us of what a truth means 
is indeed the conduct it dictates or inspires. But it inspires that 
conduct because it first foretells some particular turn to our experi- 
ence which shall call for just that conduct from us. And I should 
prefer to express Peirce’s principle by saying that the effective 
meaning of any philosophic proposition can always be brought down 
to some particular consequence, in our future practical experience, 
whether active or passive; the point lying rather in the fact that the 
experience must be particular, than in the fact that it must be active. 

To take in the importance of this principle, one must get accus- 
tomed to applying it to concrete cases. Such use as I am able to 
make of it convinces me that to be mindful of it in philosophical 
disputations tends wonderfully to smooth out misunderstandings 
and to bring in peace. If it did nothing else, then, it would yield 
a sovereignly valuable rule of method for discussion. Suppose, in 
fact, that there are two different philosophical definitions, or propo- 
sitions, or maxims, or what not, which seem to contradict each other, 
and about which men dispute. If, by assuming the truth of the one, 
you can foresee no conceivable practical consequence to anybody at 
any time or place, which is different from what you would foresee 
if you assumed the truth of the other, why then the difference 
between the two propositions is no real difference—it is only a 
specious and verbal difference, unworthy of further contention. 
Both formulas mean radically the same thing, although they may 
say it in such different words. It is astonishing to see how many 
philosophical disputes collapse into insignificance the moment you 
subject them to this simple test. There can be no difference which 
doesn’t make a difference—no difference in abstract truth which 
does not express itself in a difference of concrete fact, and of con- 
duct consequent upon the fact, imposed on somebody, somehow, 
somewhere and somewhen. It is true that a certain shrinkage of 
values often seems to occur in our general formulas when we measure 
their meaning in this prosaic and practical way. They diminish. 
But the vastness that is merely based on vagueness is a false appear- 
ance of importance, and not a vastness worth retaining. The «’s, 
y’s and 2’s always do shrivel, as I have heard a learned friend say, 
whenever at the end of your algebraic computation they change into 
so many plain a’s, b’s and c’s; but the whole function of algebra is, 
after all, to get them into that more definite shape; and the whole 
function of philosophy ought to be to find out what definite differ- 
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ence it will make to you and me, at definite instants of our life, if 
this world-formula or that world-formula be the one which is true. 

If we start off with an impossible case, we shall perhaps all the 
more clearly see the use and scope of our principle. Let us, there- 
fore, put ourselves, in imagination, in a position from which no fore- 
casts of consequence, no dictates of conduct, can possibly be made, 
so that the principle of pragmatism finds no field of application. 
Let us, I mean, assume that the present moment is the absolutely 
last moment of the world, with bare nonentity beyond it, and with 
no hereafter for either experience or conduct. 

Now I say that in that case there would be no sense whatever in 
some of our most urgent and envenomed philosophical and religious 
debates. The question, ‘Is matter the producer of all things, or is 
a God there too?’ would, for example, offer a perfectly idle and 
insignificant alternative if the world were finished and no more of 
it to come. Many of us, most of us, I think, now feel as if a terrible 
coldness and deadness would come over the world were we forced to 
believe that no informing spirit or purpose had to do with it, but 
it merely accidentally had come. The actually experienced details 
of fact might be the same on either hypothesis, some sad, some joy- 
ous; some rational, some odd and grotesque; but without a God 
behind them, we think they would have something ghastly, they 
would tell no genuine story, there would be no speculation in those 
eyes that they do glare with. With the God, on the other hand, 
they would grow solid, warm, and altogether full of real significance. 

But I say that such an alternation of feelings, reasonable enough 
in a consciousness that is prospective, as ours now is, and whose 
world is partly yet to come, would be absolutely irrational in a 
purely retrospective consciousness summing up a world already 
past. For such a consciousness, no emotional interest could at- 
tach to the alternative. The problem would be purely intellectual ; 
and if unaided matter could, with any scientific plausibility, be 
shown to cipher out the actual facts, then not the faintest shadow 
ought to cloud the mind, of regret for the God that by the same 
ciphering would prove needless and disappear from our belief. 

For just consider the case sincerely, and say what would be the 
worth of such a God if he were there, with his work accomplished 
and his world run down. He would be worth no more than just that 
world was worth. To that amount of result, with its mixed merits 
and defects, his creative power could attain, but go no farther. And 
since there is to be no future; since the whole value and meaning of 
the world has been already paid in and actualized in the feelings 
that went with it in the passing, and now go with it in the ending; 
since it draws no supplemental significance (such as our real world 
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draws) from its function of preparing something yet to come ;—why 
then, by it we take God’s measure, as it were. He is the Being who 
could once for all do that; and for that much we are thankful to 
him, but for nothing more. But now, on the contrary hypothesis, 
namely, that the bits of matter following their ‘laws’ could make 
that world and do no less, should we not be just as thankful to 
them? Wherein should we suffer loss, then, if we dropped God as 
an hypothesis and made the matter alone responsible? Where would 
the special deadness, ‘crassness’ and ghastliness come in? And how, 
experience being what it is once for all, would God’s presence in it 
make it any more ‘living,’ any richer in our sight? 

Candidly, it is impossible to give any answer to this question. 
The actually experienced world is supposed to be the same in its 
details on either hypothesis, ‘the same, for our praise or blame,’ as 
Browning says. It stands there indefeasibly; a gift which can’t be 
taken back. Calling matter the cause of it retracts no single one 
of the items that have made it up, nor does calling God the cause 
augment them. They are the God or the atoms, respectively, of just 
that and no other world. The God, if there, has been doing just 
what atoms could do—appearing in the character of atoms, so to 
speak—and earning such gratitude as is due to atoms, and no more. 
If his presence lends no different turn or issue to the performance, 
it surely can lend it no increase of dignity. Nor would indignity 
come to it were he absent, and did the atoms remain the only actors 
on the stage. When a play is once over, and the curtain down, you 
really make it no better by claiming an illustrious genius for its 
author, just as you make it no worse by calling him a common hack. 

Thus if no future detail of experience or conduct is to be de- 
duced from our hypothesis, the debate between materialism and 
theism becomes quite idle and insignificant. Matter and God in that 
event mean exactly the same thing—the power, namely, neither more 
nor less, that can make just this mixed, imperfect, yet completed 
world—and the wise man is he who in such a case would turn his 
back on such a supererogatory discussion. Accordingly, most men 
instinetively—and a large class of men, the so-called positivists or 
scientists, deliberately —do turn their backs on philosophical disputes 
from which nothing in the line of definite future consequences can 
be seen to follow. The verbal and empty character of our. studies 
is surely a reproach with which you of the Philosophical Union are 
but too sadly familiar. A student said to me the other day, ‘Words, 
words, words, are all that you philosophers care for.’ We philos- 
ophers think it all unjust; and yet, if the principle of pragmatism 
be true, it is a perfectly sound reproach unless the metaphysical 
alternatives under investigation can be shown to have alternative 
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practical outcomes, however delicate and distant these may be. The 
common man and the scientist can discover no such outcomes. And 
if the metaphysician can discern none either, the common man and 
scientist certainly are in the right of it, as against him. His science 
is then but pompous trifling; and the endowment of a professorship 
for such a being would be something really absurd. 

Accordingly, in every genuine metaphysical debate some practical 
issue, however conjectural and remote, is involved. ‘To realize this, 
revert with me to the question of materialism or theism; and place 
yourselves this time in the real world we live in, the world that has a 
future, that is yet uncompleted whilst we speak. In this unfinished 
world the alternative of ‘materialism or theism?’ is intensely prac- 
tical; and it is worth while for us to spend some minutes of our 
hour in seeing how truly this is the case. 

How, indeed, does the program differ for us, according as we 
consider that the facts of experience up to date are purposeless con- 
figurations of atoms moving according to eternal elementary laws, 
or that on the other hand they are due to the providence of God? 
As far as the past facts go, indeed there is no difference. These 
facts are in, are bagged, are captured; and the good that’s in them 
is gained, be the atoms or. be the God their cause. There are ac- 
cordingly many materialists about us to-day who, ignoring altogether 
the future and practical aspects of the question, seek to eliminate the 
odium attaching to the word materialism, and even to eliminate the 
word itself, by showing that, if matter could give birth to all these 
gains, why then matter, functionally considered, is just as divine 
an entity as God, in fact coalesces with God, is what you mean by 
God. Cease, these persons advise us, to use either of these terms, 
with their outgrown opposition. Use a term free of the clerical con- 
notations, on the one hand; of the suggestion of grossness, coarseness, 
ignobility, on the other. Talk of the primal mystery, of the un- 
knowable energy, of the one and only power, instead of saying either 
God or matter. This is the course to which Mr. Spencer urges us at 
the end of the first volume of his Psychology. In some well-written 
pages he there shows us that a ‘matter’ so infinitely subtile, and 
performing motions as inconceivably quick and fine as modern sci- 
ence postulates in her explanations, has no trace of grossness left. 
He shows that the conception of spirit, as we mortals hitherto have 
framed it, is itself too gross to cover the exquisite complexity of 
nature’s facts. Both terms, he says, are but symbols, pointing to 
that one unknowable reality in which their oppositions cease. 

Throughout these remarks of Mr. Spencer, eloquent, and even 
noble in a certain sense, as they are, he seems to think that the dis- 
like of the ordinary man to materialism comes from a purely esthetic 
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disdain of matter, as something gross in itself, and vile and despic- 
able. Undoubtedly such an esthetic disdain of matter has played a 
part in philosophic history. But it forms no part whatever of an 
intelligent modern man’s dislikes. Give him a matter bound forever 
by its laws to lead our world nearer and nearer to perfection, and 
any rational man will worship that matter as readily as Mr. Spencer 
worships his own so-called unknowable power. It not only has made 
for righteousness up to date, but it will make for righteousness 
forever; and that is all we need. Doing practically all that a God 
can do, it is equivalent to God, its function is a God’s function, and 
is exerted in a world in which a God would now be superfluous; from 
such a world a God could never lawfully be missed. 

But is the matter by which Mr. Spencer’s process of cosmic evo- 
lution is carried on any such principle of never-ending perfection as 
this? Indeed it is not, for the future end of every cosmically evolved 
thing or system of things is tragedy; and Mr. Spencer, in confining 
himself to the esthetic and ignoring the practical side of the con- 
troversy, has really contributed nothing serious to its relief. But 
apply now our principle of practical results, and see what a vital 
significance the question of materialism or theism immediately 
acquires. 

Theism and materialism, so indifferent when taken retrospect- 
ively, point, when we take them prospectively, to wholly different 
practical consequences, to opposite outlooks of experience. For, ac- 
cording to the theory of mechanical evolution, the laws of redistri- 
bution of matter and motion, though they are certainly to thank for 
all the good hours which our organisms have ever yielded us and for 
all the ideals which our minds now frame, are yet fatally certain to 
undo their work again, and to redissolve everything that they have 
once evolved. You all know the picture of the last foreseeable state 
of the dead universe, as evolutionary science gives it forth. I can 
not state it better than in Mr. Balfour’s words: ‘‘The energies of our 
system will decay, the glory of the sun will be dimmed, and the earth, 
tideless and inert, will no longer tolerate the race which has for a 
moment disturbed its solitude. Man will go down into the pit, and 
all his thoughts will perish. The uneasy consciousness which in this 
obscure corner has for a brief space broken the contented silence of 
the universe, will be at rest. Matter will know itself no longer. 
‘Imperishable monuments’ and ‘immortal deeds,’ death itself, and 
love stronger than death, will be as if they had not been. Nor will 
anything that is be better or worse for all that the labor, genius, 
devotion and suffering of man have striven through countless ages 
to effect.’’2 
?*The Foundation of Beliefs,’ p. 30. 
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That is the sting of it, that in the vast driftings of the cosmic 
weather, though many a jeweled shore appears, and many an en- 
chanted cloud-bank floats away, long lingering ere it be dissolved 
—even as our world now lingers, for our joy—yet when these 
transient products are gone, nothing, absolutely nothing, remains, 
to represent those particular qualities, those elements of preciousness 
which they may have enshrined. Dead and gone are they, gone 
utterly from the very sphere and room of being. Without an echo; 
without a memory; without an influence on aught that may come 
after, to make it care for similar ideals. This final wreck and 
tragedy is of the essence of scientific materialism as at present 
understood. The lower and not the higher forces are the eternal 
forces, or the last surviving forces within the only cycle of evolu- 
tion which we can definitely see. Mr. Spencer believes this as much 
as anyone; so why should he argue with us as if we were making 
silly esthetic objections to the ‘grossness’ of ‘matter and motion,’— 
the principles of his philosophy,—when what really dismays us in 
it is the disconsolateness of its ulterior practical results? 

No, the true objection to materialism is not positive but negative. 
It would be farcical at this day to make complaint of it for what it 
is, for ‘grossness.’ Grossness is what grossness does—we now know 
that. We make complaint of it, on the contrary, for what it is not 
—not a permanent warrant for our more ideal interests, not a ful- 
filler of our remotest hopes. 

The notion of God, on the other hand, however inferior it may 
be in clearness to those mathematical notions so current in mechan- 
ical philosophy, has at least this practical superiority over them, 
that it guarantees an ideal order that shall be permanently pre- 
served. A world with a God in it to say the last word, may indeed 
burn up or freeze, but we then think of Him as still mindful of the 
old ideals and sure to bring them elsewhere to fruition; so that, 
where He is, tragedy is only provisional and partial, and shipwreck 
and dissolution not the absolutely final things. This need of an 
eternal moral order is one of the deepest needs of our breast. And 
those poets, like Dante and Wordsworth, who live on the conviction 
of such an order, owe to that fact the extraordinary tonic and con- 
soling power of their verse. Here then, in these different emotional 
and practical appeals, in these adjustments of our concrete attitudes 
of hope and expectation, and all the delicate consequences which 
their differences entail, lie the real meanings of materialism and 
theism—not in hair-splitting abstractions about matter’s inner 
essence, or about the metaphysical attributes of God. Materialism 
means simply the denial that the moral order is eternal, and the 
cutting off of ultimate hopes; theism means the affirmation of an 
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eternal moral order and the letting loose of hope. Surely here is 
an issue genuine enough, for anyone who feels it; and, as long as 
men are men, it will yield matter for serious philosophic debate. 
Concerning this question, at any rate, the positivists and pooh- 
poohers of metaphysics are in the wrong. 

But possibly some of you may still rally to their defense. Even 
whilst admitting that theism and materialism make different 
prophecies of the world’s future, you may yourselves pooh-pooh 
the difference as something so infinitely remote as to mean nothing 
for a sane mind. The essence of a sane mind, you may say, is to 
take shorter views, and to feel no concern about such chimeras as 
the latter end of the world. Well, I can only say that if you say 
this, you do injustice to human nature. Religious melancholy is 
not disposed of by a simple flourish of the word insanity. The 
absolute things, the last things, the overlapping things, are the 
truly philosophic concern; all superior minds feel seriously about 
them, and the mind with the shortest views is simply the mind of 
the more shallow man. 

However, I am willing to pass over these very distant outlooks 
on the ultimate, if any of you so insist. The theistic controversy 
can still serve to illustrate the principle of pragmatism for us well 
enough, without driving us so far afield. If there be a God, it is 
not likely that he is confined solely to making differences in the 
world’s latter end; he probably makes differences all along its 
course. Now the principle of practicalism says that the very 
meaning of the conception of God lies in those differences which 
must be made in our experience if the conception be true. God’s 
famous inventory of perfections, as elaborated by dogmatic theology, 
either means nothing, says our principle, or it implies certain definite 
things that we can feel and do at particular moments of our lives, 
things which we could not feel and should not do were no God 
present and were the business of the universe carried on by material 
atoms instead. So far as our conceptions of the Deity involve no 
such experiences, so far they are meaningless and verbal,—scholastic 
entities and abstractions, as the positivists say, and fit objects for 
their scorn. But so far as they do involve such definite experiences, 
God means something for us, and may be real. 

Now if we look at the definitions of God made by dogmatic 
theology, we see immediately that some stand and some fall when 
treated by this test. God, for example, as any orthodox text-book 
will tell us, is a being existing not only per se, or by himself, as 
created beings exist, but a se, or from himself; and out of this 
‘aseity’ flow most of his perfections. He is, for example, necessary ; 
absolute ; infinite in all respects; and single. He is simple, not com- 
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pounded of essence and existence, substance and accident, actuality 
and potentiality, or subject and attribute, as are other things. He 
belongs to no genus; he is inwardly and outwardly unalterable; he 
knows and wills all things, and first of all his own infinite self, in 
one indivisible eternal act. And he is absolutely self-sufficing, and 
infinitely happy.—Now in which one of us practical Americans here 
assembled does this conglomeration of attributes awaken any sense 
of reality? And if in no one, then why not? Surely because such 
attributes awaken no responsive active feelings and call for no 
particular conduct of our own. How does God’s ‘aseity’ come 
home to you? What specific thing can I do to adapt myself to his 
‘simplicity’? Or how determine our behavior henceforward if his 
‘felicity’ is anyhow absolutely complete? In the ’50’s and ’60’s 
Captain Mayne Reid was the great writer of boys’ books of out-of- 
door adventure. He was forever extolling the hunters and field- 
observers of living animals’ habits, and keeping up a fire of invective 
against the ‘closet-naturalists,’ as he called them, the collectors and 
classifiers, and handlers of skeletons and skins. When I was a boy 
I used to think that a closet-naturalist must be the vilest type of 
wretch under the sun. But surely the systematic theologians are 
the closet-naturalists of the Deity, even in Captain Mayne Reid’s 
sense. Their orthodox deduction of God’s attributes is nothing 
but a shuffling and matching of pedantic dictionary-adjectives, aloof 
from morals, aloof from human needs, something that might be 
worked out from the mere word ‘God’ by a logical machine of wood 
and brass as well as by a man of flesh and blood. The attributes 
which I have quoted have absolutely nothing to do with religion, 
for religion is a living, practical affair. Other parts, indeed, of 
God’s traditional description do have practical connection with life, 
and have owed all their historic importance to that fact. His 
omniscience, for example, and his justice. With the one he sees us 
in the dark, with the other he rewards and punishes what he sees. 
So do his ubiquity and eternity and unalterability appeal to our 
confidence, and his goodness banish our fears. Even attributes of 
less meaning to this present audience have in past times so appealed. 
One of the chief attributes of God, according to the orthodox 
theology, is his infinite love of himself, proved by asking the ques- 
tion, ‘ By what but an infinite object can an infinite affection be 
appeased?’ An immediate consequence of this primary self-love 
of God is the orthodox dogma that the manifestation of his own 
glory is God’s primal purpose in creation; and that dogma has cer- 
tainly made very efficient practical connection with life. It is true 
that we ourselves are tending to outgrow this old monarchical con- 
ception of a Deity with his ‘court’ and pomp—‘his state is kingly, 
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thousands at his bidding speed,’ ete.—but there is no denying the 
enormous influence it has had over ecclesiastical history, nor, by 
repercussion, over the history of European states. And yet even 
these more real and significant attributes have the trail of the 
serpent over them as the books on theology have actually worked 
them out. One feels that, in the theologians’ hands, they are only 
a set of dictionary-adjectives, mechanically deduced; logic has 
stepped into the place of vision, professionalism into that of life. 
Instead of bread we get a stone; instead of fish, a serpent. Did 
such a conglomeration of abstract general terms give really the gist 
of our knowledge of the Deity, divinity-schools might indeed con- 
tinue to flourish, but religion, vital religion, would have taken its 
flight from this world. What keeps religion going is something 
else than abstract definitions and systems of logically concatenated 
adjectives, and something different from faculties of theology and 
their professors. All these things are after-effects, secondary ac- 
eretions upon a mass of concrete religious experiences, connecting 
themselves with feeling and conduct, that renew themselves in swcula 
seculorum in the lives of humble private men. If you ask what 
these experiences are, they are conversations with the unseen, voices 
and visions, responses to prayer, changes of heart, deliverances from 
fear, inflowings of help, assurances of support, whenever certain 
persons set their own internal attitude in certain appropriate ways. 
The power comes and goes and is lost, and can be found only in a 
certain definite direction, just as if it were a concrete material thing. 
These direct experiences of a wider spiritual life with which our 
superficial consciousness is continuous, and with which it keeps 
up an intense commerce, form the primary mass of direct religious 
experience on which all hearsay religion rests, and which furnishes 
that notion of an ever-present God out of which systematic theology 
thereupon proceeds to make capital in its own unreal pedantic way. 
What the word ‘God’ means is just those passive and active experi- 
ences of your life. Now, my friends, it is quite immaterial to my 
purpose whether you yourselves enjoy and venerate these experi- 
ences, or whether you stand aloof and, viewing them in others, 
suspect them of being illusory and vain. Like all other human 
experiences, they too certainly share in the general liability to 
illusion and mistake. They need not be infallible. But they are 
certainly the originals of the God-idea, and theology is the transla- 
tion; and you remember that I am now using the God-idea merely 
as an example, not to discuss as to its truth or error, but only to 
show how well the principle of pragmatism works. That the God 
of systematic theology should exist or not exist is a matter of small 
practical moment. At most it means that you may continue utter- 
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ing certain abstract words and that you must stop using others. 
But if the God of these particular experiences be false, it is an 
awful thing for you, if you are one of those whose lives are stayed 
on such experiences. The theistic controversy, trivial enough if we 
take it merely academically and theologically, is of tremendous 
significance if we test it by its results for actual life. 

I can best continue to recommend the principle of practicalism 
to you by keeping in the neighborhood of this theological idea. I 
reminded you a few minutes ago that the old monarchical notion of 
the Deity as a sort of Louis the Fourteenth of the Heavens is losing 
nowadays much of its ancient prestige. Religious philosophy, like 
all philosophy, is growing more and more idealistic. And in the 
philosophy of the Absolute, so-called, that post-Kantian form of 
idealism which is carrying so many of our higher minds before it, 
we have the triumph of what in old times was summarily disposed 
of as the pantheistic heresy,—I mean the conception of God, not 
as the extraneous creator, but as the indwelling spirit and substance 
of the world. I know not where one ean find a more candid, more 
clear, or, on the whole, more persuasive statement of this theology 
of Absolute Idealism than in the addresses made before this very 
Union three years ago by your own great California philosopher 
(whose colleague at Harvard I am proud to be), Josiah Royce. His 
contributions to the resulting volume, The Conception of God, form 
a very masterpiece of popularization. Now you will remember, 
many of you, that in the discussion that followed Professor Royce’s 
address, the debate turned largely on the ideas of unity and 
plurality, and on the question whether, if God be One in All and 
All in All, ‘One with the unity of a single instant,’ as Royce calls 
it, ‘forming in His wholeness one luminously transparent moment,’ 
any room is left for real morality or freedom. Professor Howison, 
in particular, was earnest in urging that morality and freedom are 
relations between a manifold of selves, and that under the régime 
of Royce’s monistic Absolute Thought ‘no true manifold of selves 
is or can be provided for.’ I will not go into any of the details of 
that particular discussion, but just ask you to consider for a moment 
whether, in general, any discussion about monism or pluralism, any 
argument over the unity of the universe, would not necessarily be 
brought into a shape where it tends to straighten itself out, by 
bringing our principles of practical results to bear. 

The question whether the world is at bottom One or Many is a 
typical metaphysical question. Long has it raged! In its crudest 
form it is an exquisite example of the loggerheads of metaphysics. 
‘I say it is one great fact,’ Parmenides and Spinoza exclaim. ‘I say 
it is many little facts,’ reply the atomists and associationists. ‘I 
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say it is both one and many, many in one,’ say the Hegelians; and in 
the ordinary popular discussions we rarely get beyond this barren 
reiteration by the disputants of their pet adjectives of number. 
Br* is it not first of all clear that when we take such an adjective 
as Une’ absolutely and abstractly, its meaning is so vague and 
empty that it makes no difference whether we affirm or deny it? 
Certainly this universe is not the mere number One; and yet you 
can number it ‘one,’ if you like, in talking about it as contrasted 
with other possible worlds numbered ‘two’ and ‘three’ for the 
occasion. What exact thing do you practically mean by ‘One,’ 
when you call the universe One, is the first question you must ask. 
In what ways does the oneness come home to your own personal life ? 
By what difference does it express itself in your experience? How 
can you act differently towards a universe which is one? Inquired 
into in this way, the unity might grow clear and be affirmed in some 
ways and denied in others, and so cleared up, even though a certain 
vague and worshipful portentousness might disappear from the 
notion of it in the process. 

For instance, one practical result that follows when we have one 
thing to handle, is that we can pass from one part of it to another 
without letting go of the thing. In this sense oneness must be 
partly denied and partly affirmed of our universe. Physically we 
can pass continuously in various manners from one part of it to 
another part. But logically and psychically the passage seems less 
easy, for there is no obvious transition from one mind to another, 
or from minds to physical things. You have to step off and get on 
again; so that in these ways the world is not one, as measured by 
that practical test. 

Another practical meaning of oneness is susceptibility of collec- 
tion. <A collection is one, though the things that compose it be 
many. Now, can we practically ‘collect’ the universe? Physically, 
of course we can not. And mentally we can not, if we take it con- 
eretely in its details. But if we take it summarily and abstractly, 
then we collect it mentally whenever we refer to it, even as I do 
now when I fling the term ‘universe’ at it, and so seem to leave a 
mental ring around it. It is plain, however, that such abstract 
significant thing. Chaos, once named, has the noetiec unity which 
seems to carry with it no logical consequences at all. 

Again, oneness may mean generic sameness, so that you can 
treat all parts of the collection by one rule and get the same results. 
It is evident that in this sense the oneness of our world is incomplete, 
for in spite of much generic sameness in its elements and items, they 
still remain of many irreducible kinds. You ean’t pass by mere 
logic all over the field of it. 
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Its elements have, however, an affinity or commensurability with 
each other, are not wholly irrelevant, but can be compared, and fit 
together after certain fashions. This again might practically mean 
that they were one in origin, and that, tracing them backwards, we 
should find them arising in a single primal causal fact. Such unity 
of origin would have definite practical consequences, would have 
them for our scientific life at least. 

I can give only these hasty superficial indications of what I 
mean when I say that it tends to clear up the quarrel between 
monism and pluralism to subject the notion of unity to such prac- 
tical tests. On the other hand, it does but perpetuate strife and 
misunderstanding to continue talking of it in an absolute and 
mystical way. I have little doubt myself that this old quarrel 
might be completely smoothed out to the satisfaction of all claimants, 
if only the maxim of Peirce were methodically followed here. The 
current monism on the whole still keeps talking in too abstract a 
way. It says the world must be either pure disconnectedness, no 
universe at all, or absolute unity. It insists that there is no 
stopping-place half-way. Any connection whatever, says this mon- 
ism, is only possible if there be still more connection, until at last 
we are driven to admit the absolutely total connection required. 
But this absolutely total connection either means nothing, is the 
mere word ‘one’ spelt long, or else it means the sum of all the partial 
connections that can possibly be conceived. I believe that when 
we thus attack the question, and set ourselves to search for these 
possible connections, and conceive each in a definite practical way, 
the dispute is already in a fair way to be settled beyond the chance 
of misunderstanding, by a compromise in which the Many and the 
One both get their lawful rights. 

But I am in danger of becoming technical; so I must stop right 
here, and let you go. 

I am happy to say that it is the English-speaking philosophers 
who first introduced the custom of interpreting the meaning of con- 
ceptions by asking what difference they make for life. Mr. Peirce 
has only expressed in the form of an explicit maxim what their. sense 
for reality led them all instinctively to do. The great English way 
of investigating a conception is to ask yourself right off, ‘What is it 
known as? In what facts does it result? What is its cash-value 
in terms of particular experience? and what special difference would 
come into the world according as it were true or false?’ Thus does 
Locke treat the conception of personal identity. What you mean by 
it is just your chain of memories, says he. That is the only con- 
cretely verifiable part of its significance. All further ideas about it, 
such as the oneness or manyness of the spiritual substance on which 
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it is based, are therefore void of intelligible meaning; and proposi- 
tions touching such ideas may be indifferently affirmed or denied. 
So Berkeley with his ‘matter.’ The cash-value of matter is our 
physical sensations. That is what it is known as, all that we con- 
eretely verify of its conception. That, therefore, is the whole mean- 
ing of the word ‘matter’—any other pretended meaning is mere wind 
of words. Hume does the same thing with causation. It is known 
as habitual antecedence, and tendency on our part to look for some- 
thing definite to come. Apart from this practical meaning it has no 
significance whatever, and books about it may be committed to the 
flames, says Hume. Stewart and Brown, James Mill, John Mill, 
and Bain, have followed more or less consistently the same method ; 
and Shadworth Hodgson has used it almost as explicitly as Mr. 
Peirce. These writers have many of them no doubt been too sweep- 
ing in their negations; Hume, in particular, and James Mill and 
Bain. But when all is said and done, it was they, not Kant, who 
introduced ‘the critical method’ into philosophy, the one method 
fitted to make philosophy a study worthy of serious men. For what 
seriousness can possibly remain in debating philosophic propositions 
that will never make an appreciable difference to us in action? And 
what matters it, when all propositions are practically meaningless, 
which of them be called true or false? 

The shortcomings and the negations and baldnesses of the Eng- 
lish philosophers in question come, not from their eye to merely 
practical results, but solely from their failure to track the practical 
results completely enough to see how far they extend. Hume can be 
corrected and built out, and his beliefs enriched, by using Humian 
principles exclusively, and without making any use of the circuitous 
and ponderous artificialities of Kant. It is indeed a somewhat pa- 
thetic matter, as it seems to me, that this is not the course which the 
actual history of philosophy has followed. Hume had no English 
successors of adequate ability to complete him and correct his nega- 
tions; so it happened, as a matter of fact, that the building out of 
critical philosophy has mainly been left to thinkers who were under 
the influence of Kant. Even in England and this country it is with 
Kantian catch-words and categories that the fuller view of life is 
pursued, and in our universities it is the courses in transcendental- 
ism that kindle the enthusiasm of the more ardent students, whilst 
the courses in English philosophy are committed to a secondary 
place. I can not think that this is exactly as it should be. And I 
say this not out of national jingoism, for jingoism has no place in 
philosophy; or out of excitement over the great Anglo-American 
alliance against the world, of which we nowadays hear so much— 
though heaven knows that to that alliance I wish a God-speed. I 
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say it because I sincerely believe that the English spirit in philos- 
ophy is intellectually, as well as practically and morally, on the 
saner, sounder and truer path. Kant’s mind is the rarest and most 
intricate of all possible antique bric-d-brac museums; and connois- 
seurs and dilettanti will always wish to visit it and see the wondrous 
and racy contents. The temper of the dear old man about his work 
is perfectly delectable. And yet he is really—although I shrink 
with some terror from saying such a thing before some of you here 
present—at bottom a mere curio, a ‘specimen.’ I mean by this a 
perfectly definite thing: I believe that Kant bequeathes to us not 
one single conception which is both indispensable to philosophy and 
which philosophy either did not possess before him, or was not des- 
tined inevitably to acquire after him through the growth of men’s 
refiection upon the hypotheses by which science interprets nature. 
The true line of philosophic progress lies, in short, it seems to me, 
not so much through Kant as round him to the point where now we 
stand. Philosophy can perfectly well outflank him, and build her- 
self up into adequate fullness by prolonging more directly the older 
English lines. 


WILLIAM JAMES. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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Adolescence. Its Psychology and its Relation to Physiology, Anthropol- 
ogy, Sociology, Sex, Crime, Religion and Education. G. STanLey 
Hai, Ph.D., LL.D., President of Clark University and Professor of 
Psychology and Pedagogy. New York, D. Appleton and Co. 1904. 
Vol. I., pp. 589; Vol. II., pp. 784. 


In the preface Dr. Hall says, “The genetic ideas of the soul which 
pervade this work are new in both matter and method, and if true they 
mark an extension of evolution into the psychic field of the utmost im- 
portance.” He emphasizes the necessity of studying life and history and 
says, “ We must collect states of mind, sentiments, phenomena long since 
lapsed, psychic facts that appear faintly and perhaps but once in a life- 
time and that in few and only rare individuals, impulses that, it may be, 
never anywhere arise above the threshold, but manifest themselves only in 
automatisms, acts, behavior, things neglected, trivial and incidental, such 
as Darwin says are often most vital. We must go to school to the folk- 
soul, learn of criminals and defectives, animals, and in some sense go 
back to Aristotle in rebasing psychology on biology, and realize that we 
know the soul best when we can best write its history in the world and 
that there are no finalities save formule of development. The soul is 
thus still in the making and we may hope for an indefinite further de- 
velopment. . . . In a word, the view here represents a nascent tendency 
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and it is in striking contrast to all those systems that presume to have 
attained even an approximate finality. But the twilight is that of dawn 
and not that of evening. It is the morning hour of beginning and not 
that of completing the day of work, and this can appeal only to those still 
adolescent in soul.” 

The reader who notices attentively the subtitle and the above portion 
of the preface will be in part prepared for the extraordinary breadth of 
treatment given every phase of the subject and the marshaling of facts, 
often exceptional rather than typical, from every field of science, litera- 
ture and life in a way to suggest countless possibilities with only slight 
attempts at final conclusions or ultimate points of view. 

His conception of the relation of the past history of the race to indi- 
vidual development and to educational practice, and his semi-poetic, semi- 
technical style are well illustrated by the following passages: “ Thus the 
boy is father of the man in a new sense that his qualities are infinitely 
older and existed, well compacted, untold ages before the more distinctly 
human attributes were developed. Indeed there are a few indications 
set forth in the text of a yet earlier age—nodality or meristic segmenta- 
tion, as if amid the increased instabilities of health at the age of about 
six we could still detect the ripple marks of an ancient pubic beach now 
lifted high above the tides of a receding shore line as human infancy has 
been prolonged.” 

“ The teacher’s art should so vivify all that the resources of literature, 
traditions, history can supply which represents the crude virtues of the 
world’s childhood, that with his almost visual imagination, reinforced by 
psychonomic recapitulatory impulses, the child can enter upon his full 
heritage, live out each stage of his life to the fullest and realize in him- 
self all its manifold tendencies. Echoes only of the vaster, richer life 
of the remote past of the race they must remain but just these are the 
murmurings of the only muse that can save from the omnipresent dangers 
of precocity.” 

Dr. Hall calls this essentially his first book and says: “It has grown 
slowly under successive repetitions and amplifications as a lecture course 
to graduate students. It constitutes the first attempt to bring together 
the various aspects of its vast and complex theme. In revising these lec- 
tures for publication, I have eliminated much that was technical and 
detailed and tried to bring the subject-matter within the reach of any 
intelligent reader.” 

The latter statement may be questioned by some readers as they en- 
counter one technical term after another. The following words taken 
from a single chapter give some idea of the stupendous vocabulary pos- 
sessed by our author and the extent to which he carries the technical 
terms of every science over into the psychic field of thought: hetero- 
chrony, virified, transvaluation, catharsis, psychonomic, psychophores, 
archeology, phylogenetic, entelechy, photodermatism, psychromes, vicari- 
ate archeopsychism, phyletic, solipsistic, meristic, apical, ancillary, soterio- 
logical, efflorescence, neopsychic, dotations, viaticum, protensive, pathic, 
erethic diathesis, disphoria, atrabiliar, ephebeitis, ego-centric, altro-centric, 
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pithecoid, troglodyles, monophyletic, amphimixis, erogamy, cunabula, 
superanthropoid. 

The first chapter treats exhaustively of growth in height and weight, 
and in it are given all the chief theories, tables, conclusions and practical 
applications regarding the nature of growth and the factors influencing 
it that have been put forth by investigators of every nationality. These, 
however, are not critically examined and closely correlated, yet no oppor- 
tunity is missed to emphasize the theory expressed in the following: 
“Through all the latter stages of his growth we can almost fancy that in 
the individual arrests and accelerations that make up its minor rhythms 
we detect the ripple marks on successive old shore lines which represent 
once final stages and emergence to maturity, but which are now succes- 
sively transcended.” 

The second chapter treats in an equally exhaustive manner of the 
growth of parts and emphasizes the following points: (1) “ Parts do not 
grow in equal ratio.” (2) “ Few parts grow steadily.” (3) “ Not only 
do different parts reach their maximal size at different ages but some con- 
tinue to grow well on into old age.” (4) “It is well to remember that 
from a larger biological view, every higher animal is not only composed 
of organs phyletically old and new but that the order of their develop- 
ment may even be changed.” (5) “In the present state of the question 
between preformation and epigenesis we shall assume that the earlier 
stages of life are more conformable to Weismannism and the later to the 
views of Hertwig.” 

It is rather surprising that answers to questionnaires regarding growth 
are quoted almost as if on a par with tables constructed from thousands 
of exact measurements. 

Chapter III., on ‘Growth of Motor Power and Function,’ is equally 
exhaustive, better correlated and full of excellent practical suggestions, 
treating as it does of industrial and manual training, gymnastics, plays 
and games and their broader social and educational significance. 

Chapter IV. treats of disease of body and mind, particularly with ref- 
erence to adolescent changes, with a fullness of technical detail that should 
be suggestive to well-read physicians as well as to educators, though ex- 
ceptional cases are given great prominence. 

Chapter V. tells of every possible juvenile fault, immorality and crime, 
and presents countless theories as to causes and modes of cure. The fol- 
lowing is one of the best expressions of the author’s view: “ Educators 
have no doubt vastly overestimated the moral efficiency of the three R’s 
and forgotten that character in infancy is all instinct: that in childhood 
it is slowly made over into habits: while at adolescence more than at any 
other period of life it can be cultivated through ideals. The dawn of 
puberty, although perhaps marked by a certain moral hebetude, is soon 
followed by a stormy period of great agitation when the very worst and 
best impulses in the human soul struggle against each other for its pos- 
session and when there is a peculiar proneness to be either very good or 
very bad. As the agitation slowly subsides it is found that there has 
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been a renaissance of either the best or the worst elements of the soul, 
if not indeed of both.” 

‘Sexual Development and Its Dangers and Hygiene in Boys’ have 
probably never received as full, absolutely frank and sane treatment as 
is given in chapter VI., while chapter VII. on ‘ Periodicity’ is chiefly a 
continuation of the discussion of certain phases of the sex problem im- 
portant in the life of females, and, perhaps, of some significance in the 
life of males. 

Greek literature, history, autobiography, Shakespeare and modern lit- 
erature are cited and quoted at length in chapter VIII., as sources of 
descriptions of adolescents. 

In chapter IX. we have a summary of all experiments showing changes 
with age in the senses and the voice together with their diseases and 
training. Chapter X., on ‘Evolution and the Feelings and Instincts 
Characteristic of Normal Adolescence,’ gives, also, a preliminary state- 
ment of Dr. Hall’s philosophical and psychological theories that are 
implied all through these two volumes and are to receive fuller treatment 
in a subsequent work. 

In chapter XI. not only ‘Adolescent Love’ but pre-adolescent love 
receives very full treatment, and here, as in nearly every chapter, the 
close relation of sexual functions to mental activities is emphasized. 

Chapter XII., on ‘ Adolescent Feelings toward Nature,’ contains much 
that is interesting and poetical, but little that is scientific, being based 
almost wholly on answers to questionnaires as to thoughts and fancies 
regarding the sun, moon, light, darkness, water, flowers, ete. 

Chapter XIII. treats of ‘Savage Pubic Initiations, Classical Ideals 
and Customs and Church Confirmation.’ 

Chapter XIV., on ‘ Adolescent Psychology of Conversion,’ emphasizes 
the closeness of relation of religious and sexual development (which has 
been shown in a number of recent studies) to which Dr. Hall first called 
attention. 

The first part of chapter XV., on ‘Social Instincts and Institutions,’ 
is largely based on recent questionnaires sent out from Clark, and con- 
tains little in addition to what has already been published; while the 
latter part has some good suggestions regarding college, religious and 
other organizations, and the relation of debates, rhetoric, reading and 
acting to social and mental development. 

Chapter XVI., on ‘Intellectual Development and Education,’ treats 
almost wholly of education and the relation of educational practices to 
interests and the stages of development at each stage. According to his 
view formal education should begin at eight and end at twelve, while 
training during adolescence should be broad and inspiring, rather than 
deep and accurate. 

Chapter XVII., on ‘ Adolescent Girls and their Education,’ treats very 
fully of the differences between man and woman and very suggestively 
of female education and of coeducation. Chapter XVIII. is on ‘ Adoles- 
cent Races and their Treatment.’ 

On the whole the book is one easy to praise enthusiastically or to 
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criticize mercilessly according to the point of view taken. Those who 
care only for a science and a pedagogy that are systematic, accurate and 
well established, probably will find in these two bulky volumes nothing 
that they regard as scientifically reliable or pedagogically practical. 
Anything in science that is thought to be completely settled is, to Dr. 
Hall, a thing of no interest or the object of an attack designed to unsettle 
it. As the great Edison loses all interest in his machines as soon as they 
work perfectly, so Dr. Hall has no use for a field of science or a pedagogy 
that is regarded as complete. He delights in bringing together the most 
diverse facts and theories, suggesting various practical applications, yet 
grouped in such a way as to emphasize the vaguely known and half- 
guessed experiences of the remote human and animal ancestors of man. 
His generalizations are usually accompanied by a ‘ perhaps,’ and in most 
cases are most enthusiastically affirmed when they are broadest, most 
indefinite and least readily testable by experiments. Systematizers will, 
therefore, find much in the book to criticize and little to commend, while 
to others it will be a wonderfully suggestive revelation. 

Dr. Hall everywhere emphasizes the unusual, abnormal, hidden, over 
the common, usual and evident in fact and explanation. All this is in 
accord with his views expressed in the preface. This practice is also 
undoubtedly most favorable to success as a leader of young investigators 
who are so likely to accept the system of their instructor, if he has one. 
Probably Dr. Hall’s natural tendency of mind has been consciously de- 
veloped in this direction by his knowledge of this fact and the origin of 
the book in lectures to men engaged in original research. Certainly no 
man of his age, if indeed of any age, has been a more inspiring leader 
of young investigators. A very large proportion of all investigations in 
genetic psychology and pedagogy in America, during the last score of 
years, has been carried out under his direction or is the result, directly 
or indirectly, of his influence. 

If Dr. Hall had devoted the great powers of his mind to the working 
out of a system and the establishment of a few general principles, he 
might himself have made a much more valuable contribution to exact 
science, but then much of the work already done and yet to be done as 
the result of his influence would have been delayed and perhaps would 
never have been done. If Dr. Hall’s name does not go down to future 
ages as that of a great philosopher and scientist it may be because he 
has given up his life to inspiring others to investigate and think and to 
the dissemination of broader views of education among the parents and 
teachers of America. 

The one theory to be established in all Dr. Hall’s writings and to 
which, should it ever be established, his name will be forever attached, is 
the theory of psychic recapitulations which is graphically and almost 
poetically expressed in the following quotations: “The psychonomic law 
which assumes that we are influenced in our deeper, more temperamental 
dispositions by the life habits and codes of conduct of we know not what 
unnumbered hosts of ancestors, which like a cloud of witnesses are pres- 
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ent throughout our lives, and that our souls are echo chambers in which 
their whispers reverberate.” 

“We have to deal with the archeology of mind, with zones or strata 
which precede consciousness as we know it, compared to which even it 
and especially cultured intellect is an upstart novelty with everywhere a 
fuller and clearer expression of a part of the soul but always partial, one- 
sided and more accidental and precarious.” 

“Tt is well not to entirely forget that in the great cosmic order re- 
vealed to the evolutionist, the mind which modern analysis so carefully 
dissects, may be merely a development stage of that of a higher type.” 

“Man can with difficulty form any conception of how the world ap- 
peared to the majority of even existing types: what their senses were 
and could do: what perceptive elements they were sensitized to: what 
their instincts and organs were: how they reared their young, obtained 
their food, mated, fought their enemies, organized their societies, etc. 
Many of them are in our pedigree and we inherit the stored result of this 
experience but of how it was stored up we know little. Our own soul 
is full in all its parts of faint hints, rudimentary specters flitting for an 
instant at some moment of our individual life, then gone forever.” 

This is interesting, stimulating, yet sadly indefinite, and we are 
compelled to admit that the theory lacks the definiteness of a scientific 
hypothesis. It gives us no idea of the law by which the psychic traits 
of our human and animal ancestors are preserved or suppressed, and 
their consequent prominence determined in the mind of man to-day. 
We are left with no other guide than speculative fancy. Each man is 
free to seize upon whatever ‘ fleeting specter’ of the past he pleases and 
speculate as to its source as Dr. Hall does, but no knowledge of the laws 
governing the common and constant activities of the mind can thus be 
established for science or for education. The Newton of psychology has 
not yet appeared, though Dr. Hall has probably shaken the tree under 
which he is to reflect. 

As a whole, the work is probably more of a contribution to education 
than to psychology. Education is as much an art as a science, and its 
highest forms are as far beyond any principles that can be formulated 
and mechanically applied as are the works of great poets and artists. 
Dr. Hall is as much an artist as a scientist, and his vision of what educa- 
tion should be and may do in the future, inspired by his wonderful survey 
of the past and present activities of the race, may be a prevision of what 
will sooner or later be established as most fundamental in educational 
principles and practices. At present, however, it must be admitted that 
his views are not established by definite, reliable, scientific data. Whether 
his conclusions are correct or not, it is to be regretted that much of the 
questionnaire data, so relied upon by Dr. Hall, has not been secured or 
tabulated according to the most approved statistical and _ scientific 
methods. 

On the other hand, no one has ever taken such a broad biogenetic view 
of education as has Dr. Hall, and his Yankee guesses may be better than 
some of the mechanical, scientific calculations of other investigators. 
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However this may be, such a broad and inspiring view of education as 
Dr. Hall has given in his lectures and published papers and manuscripts, 
and now summed up in these two volumes, can not fail to be in the future, 
as it has been in the past, a great leavening force in psychology and all 
educational thought and practice from the kindergarten to the university. 


E. A. Kirkpatrick. 
STaTE NoRMAL ScHOOL, FitcHBurG, MAss. 


On Truth and Practice. F.H. Braptey. Mind, July, 1904, pp. 309-354. 
Humanism and Truth. Witu1am James. Mind, October, 1904, pp. 457- 

475. 

In the July number of Mind, Mr. Bradley gives recognition to the 
new philosophy of pragmatism in an article on ‘Truth and Practice.’ 
(1) Truth does not consist in bare practical effects. It does not always 
subserve practice directly; and even where, as is the case in the begin- 
nings of thought, it has an existence only as the idea works practically, 
its essence is not in such working. It is able to work because it is the 
right idea. The idea makes the situation different, but the entire nature 
of the situation was not first made by the idea. If it is to work, it must 
correspond to a determinate being which it can not be said to make; and 
in this correspondence consists the essence of truth. This is shown, on 
the positive side, by the compulsion we are under from the situation in 
the choice of means to an end; and, negatively, in the case of failures, 
where there is a recognition of truth which certainly is not an ‘idea 
which works.’ (2) Objection is taken to the theory of practice for prac- 
tice’s sake. The meaning of practice is ambiguous. Defining it as the 
alteration by me of existence inward or outward, all truth is in a sense 
practical. It is practical, too, in that it depends upon a need or an in- 
terest in me. But among the ways in which my nature is realized, there 
are some—the pursuit of theoretical truth, and beauty—which may be 
called non-practical. They involve the alteration of being only incident- 
ally, and are not subordinate to an external end. The moral end may 
dictate their pursuit and set limits to it, but their nature falls outside 
moral control. In a further examination of the various senses in which 
we may subordinate truth to practice, Mr. Bradley tries to show that 
there is always something outstanding in the way of a theoretical truth, 
which dictates to practice. 

In the October number, Professor James makes a reply. As, however, 
he finds Mr. Bradley’s paper wholly irrelevant and unedifying, his answer 
takes the form of a restatement of his own position. Humanism takes 
its rise in the changed attitude toward scientific truth. This is no longer 
regarded as a literal transcript of something in nature, but as a human 
device, a conceptual shorthand, true so far as useful, but no farther. 
Generalizing this, we have the new pragmatical philosophy. The notion 
of a first in the shape of a chaotic pure experience which sets us ques- 
tions, of a second in the way of fundamental categories, long ago wrought 
into the structure of our experience and practically irreversible, which 
define the general frame within which answers must fall, and of a third 
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which gives the details of the answers in the shape most congruous with 
our present needs, is the essence of humanism. The independence of 
reality is a fact, in the sense that there is something in every experience 
that escapes our arbitrary control; but this push or urgency is within 
our experience, not outside. Truth thus means the relation of less fixed 
parts of experience to other relatively more fixed parts, and not a rela- 
tion of experience to anything beyond itself. Objectivity is simply the 
claim of rival experiences to maintain so far as possible each its own 
reality. There is no basis, therefore, to the objection that for the prag- 
matist truth must be wholly indeterminate and arbitrary. Nor does this 
view need to lessen the enthusiasm for truth. The true is the opposite 
of whatever is unstable, practically disappointing, useless or uncomfort- 
able; what wonder that its name awakens loyal feeling? That which lies 
back of hostile criticisms is the old notion that thought must copy reality. 
But the essential thing in the conception of knowledge is simply this: 
it is a way of getting into fruitful relations with reality. Those thoughts 
are true which guide us to beneficial interactions with sensible particu- 
lars, whether they copy them in advance or not. In point of fact, as an 
examination of typical instances shows, the copy idea is comparatively 
unimportant. The test is satisfaction. If, indeed, by truth we mean 
truth taken abstractly and verified in the long run, we can not equate 
truth and present satisfactoriness. But comparing concrete with con- 
crete and abstract with abstract, truth and satisfactoriness are the same. 
A confusion here is one of the reasons for the difficulties found in 
humanism. We recognize the need of a standard beyond the present 
feeling; and then this standard is interpreted as applying to experience 
as a whole, instead of to each experience separately; as lying outside of 
experience, instead of perpetually growing up within the web of experi- 
ence itself. And if reality grows, why not in these very determinations 
that are here and now made by thought? 

Professor James seems hardly to have done justice to Mr. Bradley’s 
difficulties. His discussion is enlightening in spots, but it fails to 
straighten out the situation as a whole. The doctrine that the judging 
thought adds to reality, which in some sense every one would accept, is 
so qualified in statement that it is hard to get a clear idea of just how 
far it is intended to apply; and, without knowing this, a discussion of 
pragmatism as a fundamental philosophical principle is very much in the 
air. It seems to be admitted that a reality may be there even if our 
particular thought is annihilated; but if so, its nature can hardly be ir- 
relevant to the way in which our thought is to judge of it. To be sure, 
this reality is supposed to be merely experience other than our own. But 
this ignores the fact that the popular appeal of the pragmatist argument 
depends upon the interpretation of it in terms of the individual’s experi- 
ence, while the conception of reality as an agglomeration of experiences 
is quite another story, which may or may not be consistent with prag- 
matism as such, and which, at any rate, if it has to be used to piece out 
the theory, needs to be carefully stated and defended on its own merits. 
Another difficulty lies in the fact that in his choice of illustrations Pro- 
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fessor James has neglected just that kind which Mr. Bradley emphasizes. 
It is not difficult to understand how we are coerced by past habits of 
thought ingrained in our nature. But except as we can discover the 
source of determination in the present or past structure of experience, 
what real meaning is there to the claim that experience guides itself? 
In sense perception, in particular, the difficulty will continue to be raised, 
just because there is in experience, unless taken in some esoteric sense, 
nothing to explain the insistence of this, and its independence of our 
will. Experience may determine the form in which I am to see a lion in 
the path, but what in experience brings the lion there? Neither does the 
conception of implicit truth seem in such a case to have any application. 
In another point Professor James seems to me to overlook the force 
of Mr. Bradley’s contention. And the reason is that he leans too heavily 
upon the new logic of science. But does science, with its utilitarian end, 
really exhaust the whole value of the knowing experience? Is not the 
‘love of truth’ in the old-fashioned sense too vital a thing to be dismissed 
summarily? At any rate, when the reality in question is of a personal 
sort—and in connection with the religious experience this might con- 
ceivably become of central importance for our view of reality—is not 
the idea of personal communion essential in knowledge? And does not 
this involve the actual mirroring of the nature of the real being we know, 
as something quite over and above the mere problem of getting a result 
for ourselves ? A. K. Rogers. 
BUTLER COLLEGE. 


The Heart of Mr. Spencer’s Ethics. Franxuin H. Gwoines. The Inter- 

national Journal of Ethics, July, 1904. Pp. 496-499. 

The formulation of a system of scientific ethics was the crowning 
achievement of Mr. Spencer’s intellectual career and the heart of that 
system was its ideal of social and industrial peace. In a conversation with 
the writer of this article, Mr. Spencer, in 1896, stated that it was one of 
the greatest disappointments of his life that the world had reverted to the 
militarism which it ought to have outgrown. Nevertheless, according 
to his own principles, such a relapse must necessarily occur whenever a 
stronger race comes into contact with a weaker, the warfare continuing 
until stable equilibrium is again reached by the conquest or transforma- 
tion of the latter. Mr. Spencer’s inability to reconcile himself to this 
necessary process is evidence ‘of the intensity of his abhorrence of all 
aggression.’ Yet this equilibration will not inevitably take the form of 
an extermination of the weak but more and more the energies of the 
strong will transform the weak in humane ways, above all by economic 
stimulation and educational uplifting. NorMan WILDE. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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(pp. 255-279): C. M. Giesster.— Under the influence of darkness the 
psychical activities of man revert to those of earlier stages of his develop- 
ment. Logical thinking and moral judgment tend to disappear. Proc- 
esses are slower and demand more effort; while the content lacks scope 
and energy. Die Grundlage des Wahrscheinlichkeitsurteils (pp. 280- 
317): E. v. Hartmann. —- Much confusion results from supposing proba- 
bility to be a mean between truth and error; whereas it is merely a mean 
between certainty and uncertainty. Philosophy has fallen into the ex- 
tremes of dogmatism and scepticism because she has failed to distinguish 
between the probable and the possible and problematic. The concept of 
probability is attained from the apportionment of the certainty of a 
‘total’ judgment between the members of the disjunction. And the 
fundamental problem is to state the character of cases of equal proba- 
bility. This is here done. Die Geschichte der Erziehung in soztolog- 
ischer Beleuchtung. III. (pp. 318-339): P. Bartu.—- Education every- 
where has for its object solidarity rather than individuality. This is 
exemplified more fully than is commonly supposed by the education of 
the Greek and Roman youth. Gymnastic was for war, music for the 
social religion. Aristotle, but not Plato, insisted on the worth of indi- 
vidual development. Roman education was left to the family but had 
for its end the state. Besprechungen (pp. 340-360): E. Durr, Uber die 
Grenzen der Gewissheit: Natn. O. Weiniger, Geschlecht und Char- 
acter; and Uber die letzten Dinge: Natu. A. B. Hauschmann, B. Pal- 
issy, der Kunstler: Renner. Dessoir u. Menzer, Philosophisches Lese- 
buch: Renner. FE. Schrader, Zur Grundlegung der psychologie des 
Urteils: Renner. G. Portig, Die Grundztige der Monistischen und dual- 
istischen Weltanschauung: Renner. K. Warmuth, Wissen und Glauben 
bei Pascal: Renner. T. J. de Boer, Geschichte der Philosophie im 
Islam: Renner. M. Ettinger, Untersuchungen iiber die Bedeutung der 
Deszendenztheorie fiir die Psychologie: ScHattMayerR. M. W. Shinn, 
The Biography of a Baby: Krurcer. O. Liebmann, Gedanken und Tat- 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


WE reprint from the London Times of October 29 the following ac- 
count of the commemoration of the bicentenary of the death of John 
Locke by the British Academy: 

A special meeting of the British Academy was held on October 28, 1904, 
at the room of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, to commemorate 
the bicentenary of the death of John Locke, who died at Oates, in Essex, on 
October 28, 1704. Dr. Edward Caird, Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
presided. 

Mr. I. Gollancz, secretary, read a letter from Lord Reay, president of the 
Academy, regretting that he was not well enough to travel from Scotland to 
attend the meeting. P 

The chairman said that when the Academy decided to celebrate the bi- 
centenary of Locke’s death they all thought it appropriate that the veteran 
philosopher, Professor Campbell Fraser, should be asked to deliver an address. 
Unfortunately the professor, owing to his old age and indifferent health, was 
unable to be present; but he had sent a paper, which would be read by the 
secretary. 

Mr. Gollanez then read Professor Campbell Fraser’s address, which was 
entitled ‘John Locke as a Factor in Modern Thought.’ The ‘Instauratio’ of 
Bacon and the ‘Essay on the Human Understanding’ of Locke were the most 
memorable works in English philosophy. The splendid vision of Bacon em- 
braced exhaustive unification of knowledge as within the reach of a future 
age. The ‘Essay’ of Locke seemed to throw cold water on the sanguine con- 
ception of Bacon, and made him ready to resist the faith that human under- 
standing could ever compass the ideal which inspired the ‘ Instauratio.’ Instead 
of its expectation of complete intellectual empire, Locke announced that his 
sober purpose was to investigate the inevitable boundary of human knowledge, 
and the probabilities on which we have to rest when absolute knowledge was 
necessarily unattainable. The vain endeavors of philosophers in the past 
warned Locke of the need of a humbler ideal. Beginning at the wrong end, 
they took for granted, without preliminary criticism of possibilities, that the 
infinite extent of being was the possible intellectual possession of the mind 
of man. But we have no need to complain of the necessary limitation of our 
knowledge, if we could have what served all human purposes. At any rate, 
according to Locke, our intellectual empire must be finally measured by ex- 
perience. In that all our knowledge was founded, and from that it all derived 
itself. The task of the philosopher was to analyze experience; at least, that 
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was his supreme duty in Locke’s generation. In this he led the way, leaving 
much to be done by his successors. Our estimate of the philosophy of Locke 
depends upon the meaning to be associated with the word experience. Here 
Locke’s ambiguity was his weakness as a factor in modern thought. But it 
led, through Hume, to the altered attitude of Kant, followed by Hegel, which 
had since modified theology and metaphysics. Yet the shyness of Locke when 
he approached the crucial instances, and the ultimate rational constitution of 
experience, was due to the enemy of truth that he thought he saw in ideas and 
principles called ‘innate’ favored by the speculative ambition of philosophers, 
and in common life by the indolence of man. Hence the empty verbalism of 
the philosophers and the hard dogmatism of the multitude who were too lazy 
to think for themselves, and who stopped inquiry about all that was called 
‘innate.’ Locke was apt to be forgotten now, because long ago he so well 
fulfilled his office of awakening criticism of the limited human understanding, 
and diffusing the spirit of free inquiry, with its implied spirit of universal toler- 
ation in accommodation to the added limitations of individual experience, which 
had since pervaded the civilized world. He had not bequeathed an imposing 
system, nor even any striking discovery in metaphysics. ‘If Locke made few 
discoveries, Socrates made none.’ Both were memorable in the record of 
human progress. 

The secretary said that Sir Frederick Pollock, who was in Paris attending 
the celebration of the centenary of the Civil Code, had sent a paper entitled 
‘Locke’s Theory of the State, which he would read. 

Sir Frederick Pollock stated in the course of his paper that Locke’s 
‘Essay on Civil Government’ was probably the most important contribution 
ever made to English constitutional law by an author who was not a lawyer 
by profession. Certainly there was nothing to be compared to it until we 
came to Bagehot in our own time. The first thing to bear in mind about the 
‘Essay on Civil Government,’ was that it was essentially an apologia for the 
Convention Parliament no less than Hobbes’s ‘ Leviathan’ and ‘ Behemoth’ 
were an indictment of the Long Parliament. The doctrine which Locke had to 
confute was that of absolute Monarchy. The impossibility of a limited 
Government or ‘ Mixarchy’ was the burden of Hobbes’s ‘Behemoth.’ At the 
outset the object of inquiry was thus defined by Locke: “ Political power I 
take to be a right of making laws with penalties of death, and consequently 
all less penalities, for the regulating and preserving of property, and of em- 
ploying the force of the community in the execution of such laws and in the 
defence of the Commonwealth from foreign injury, and all this only for the 
publick good.” The last clause, ‘and all this only for the publick good,’ gave 
the keynote of the whole essay. Princes and rulers held their power, whatever 
might be their legal form, not by an absolute right founded on grant, covenant, 
or otherwise, but on conditions in the nature of a trust, and under liability 
to forfeiture if the conditions were not fulfilled. Locke was no lawyer; but 
it was allowable to believe that the peculiar doctrines of the English Common 
Law as to conditional estates, and of English Courts of Equity as to the 
duties of trustees, although the latter was still in its infancy, had a distinct 
influence in moulding his dialectic. For absolute originality there was no room. 
Every kind of material for political construction was ready to hand in the 
polemics of the Reformation controversy, not to speak of the medieval writers 
who had become to Locke’s contemporaries far more obscure than they were 
to us. The researches of modern scholars, among whom the first place was 
undoubtedly Gierke’s, had shown that all possible theoretical combinations. 
except the much later system of Cabinet Government, which had democratized 
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our Monarchy, were anticipated, if not developed, by the political writers of 
the sixteenth century. Locke’s work was inevitably eclectic, and must have 
been so even if it had not been conditioned by a definite practical aim. He 
was so far from professing to be original that he was almost ostentatious in 
following Hooker, whom he vouched at several points in fairly copious extracts. 
Hooker, of course, was an authority whom Anglicans were bound to treat with 
respect. The skill and judgment of Locke’s performance were proved in the 
most conclusive manner by the commanding position which the doctrine formu- 
lated by him acquired forthwith and held for nearly a century. Locke’s 
political system, like all such systems, for a long time before and a long time 
after him purported to be founded on natural law; that was, on rules of con- 
duct which the light of reason, without aid of any special revelation and 
without assuming the existence or authority of any law of society, could dis- 
cover as generally applicable to man as a rational being. This was what 
Locke’s cqntemporaries understood by the law of nature. Locke thought it 
prudent to establish a natural right of property antecedent to political institu- 
tions. His solution of the problem was that appropriation was the reward 
of labor. A man acquired a right in that which ‘he hath mixed his labor 
with.” The preceding assumption that ‘every man has a property in his 
own person’ appeared safe and easy to Locke, but it was not good law. 
The rights of every man to personal safety, reputation, and so forth were not 
marketable or transferable, and were wholly distinct in kind from rights of 
property. Property could not be made secure by natural right alone; and for 
the better securing of their properties men had entered into civil society. The 
will of the body politic, when formed, was determined by the will of the 
majority. A body politic, then, was formed by consent. The essential term 
of the agreement was that every member gave up his natural judicial and 
executive power to the community (not, as Hobbes maintained, to an irre- 
sponsible Sovereign); and this consent was renewed, tacitly if not expressly, 
in the person of every new member; for one could not accept the benefit of a 
settled government except on those terms on which it was offered. The 
legislative power, once constituted by consent, was the supreme power in the 
Commonwealth, but not arbitrary. The reason of its supremacy was given 
very shortly in the passage, ‘What can give laws to another must needs be 
superior to him.’ But the legislative authority was bound by its trust and 
by the law of nature to govern by established laws, to act in good faith for the 
common advantage, not to raise taxes without the consent of the people by 
themselves or their deputies, and not to transfer its power of making laws 
{being only a delegated power) to any other hands. This was the most 
meager and last satisfying part of Locke’s work. He did not seem to conceive 
the possibility of a legislature having powers limited by express convention, 
but plenary within those limits; nor did he consider at all the partial exercise 
of legislative power by bodies having a merely delegated authority. He could 
not be expected to anticipate the constitutions of self-governing colonies, but 
he must have known that the University of Oxford and his own House had 
statutes; and he must have desired to see the latter, at any rate, better 
secured from arbitrary interference than they had been in his own case. Yet 
he did make a very apt reference, in distinguishing absolute from arbitrary 
power, to the example of military discipline, where the officer may have 
power of life and death over the soldier, but can not ‘dispose of one farthing 
of that soldier’s estate, or seize one jot of his goods.’ Neither did Locke touch 
‘at all on what was now called constitutional amendment, except negatively. 
He seemed to assume that nothing of the kind can be done, in any form of 
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government, without express provision for that purpose. What made the 
omission of argument on this point the more remarkable was that Sir Thomas 
Smith, writing a century and a quarter earlier, in his ‘Commonwealth of 
England, had enounced the unqualified sovereignty of Parliament in terms so 
full and explicit that Blackstone, after the lapse of just two centuries, could 
add nothing to them; while, on the other hand, the necessity of unalterable 
‘fundamentals’ in any scheme of government had been much discussed under 
the Commonwealth, and maintained by Cromwell himself among others. The 
‘power of assembling and dismissing the legislature’ might be vested in the 
Executive by the Constitution, but, like all governmental powers, it was held 
in trust for the public, and abuse of it might justify the people in recourse to 
their ultimate rights. On the other hand, Locke suggested that the representa- 
tion of the people in the Legislature might, perhaps, be amended at the dis- 
cretion of the Executive, provided that such action was taken in good faith. 
Parliamentary reform by Order in Council was not so obviously remote from 
practical politics two centuries ago as it was now; but what English princes 
down to Elizabeth had done in the way of creating new boroughs was not of 
encouraging example; and Locke’s suggestion was not taken seriously by any 
one. The failure of Temple’s plan to establish an efficient and independent Privy 
Council had in truth made it impossible beforehand. It was an important 
question, but a question of modern politics and far outside Locke’s field of 
view, whether the latent capacities of the Privy Council might not yet be 
developed for the purposes of coordinating the resources of the Empire and 
giving the self-governing colonies an effective share—all the more effective for 
not being too rigidly defined—in the handling of affairs of common interest. 
The subsequent influence of Locke’s ‘ Essay’ might be traced, as the President 
of Corpus had hinted, not only througout the formal political philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, but in the doctrine received among English constitutional 
lawyers, and in the principles enounced by the promoters of American inde- 
pendence and the conductors of the French Revolution in its early stages. 
Blackstone substantially followed Locke, though he borrowed some ornamental 
phrases, not to be taken too seriously, from continental writers. He was 
prudent enough, indeed, to repudiate the assumption of mankind having 
actually lived in a state of nature, and proceeded to form society by a ‘con- 
vention of individuals’; and, writing as a lawyer, he was naturally more 
anxious than Locke to vindicate the Revolution settlement as, not only justifi- 
able, but legal. It was none the less true that Bentham when he sounded the 
note of destructive criticism in his ‘Fragment on Government,’ was really 
attacking Locke’s theory of the state through Blackstone. Again, Blackstone’s 
‘Commentaries’ were a vehicle of Locke’s doctrine (though not the only one) 
to a numerous and public-spirited audience in the American colonies; and that 
doctrine was at the foundation of the several Bills of Rights of the American 
States, among which Virginia gave the first example, and of the Declaration of 
Independence itself. More than this, it had been shown by modern American 
scholars that these instruments became well known in France, and served as 
precedents for the Declaration of the Rights of Man. On the whole, it seemed 
that Locke had as much to do as Rousseau with the Principles of 1789, or 
more. The fatal domination of Rousseau’s ideas belonged to a later stage. 
It would be idle to consider what Locke himself would have thought of his 
latest spiritual posterity. 

Votes of thanks were passed to Professor Campbell Fraser and Sir 
Frederick Pollock for their papers. 





